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THE   LADY  ARGOTELLE. 

1  hardly  know  where  first  I  met, 
The  maid  that  I  can  ne'er  forget, 
E'en  now  I  seem  to  see  her  yet, — 

My  own,  my  Leonore  ! 

0  weary,  wearily  do  I 

Heave  many  a  bitter  heart-charg'd  sigh, 
And  on  the  ground  in  anguish  lie, — 

To  me  she  is  no  more  ! 

1  sometimes  as  a  maniac  go 

And  lie  whole  days  upon  the  snow, 

My  heart  has  shrunk  within  from  woe, — 

My  happiness  hath  past ! 
I  listen  to  the  storm-wind's  roar, 
It  pierceth  to  my  sad  heart's  core, 
For  she,  my  love,  will  come  no  more, — 

"  No  more  !"  repeats  the  blast. 

I  scream  my  story  to  the  air, 

In  hopes  it  will  my  anguish  share, 

But  fiendish  laughter  echoes  there, — 

It  doth  not  calm  my  breast ! 
For  hours  I  gaze  upon  the  stream, 
And  for  a  time  my  woes  will  seem 
To  be  a  ling'ring  frightful  dream,— 

From  which  there  is  no  rest. 
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Down  in  the  vale,  where  shady  trees 
Sigh  gently,  fann'd  by  summer's  breeze, 
Down  in  the  groves  of  Arranlees 

There  stands  a  castle  tall ; 
Its  towers  start  into  the  sky, 
The  building  is  both  broad  and  high, 
And  up  above  a  flag  doth  fly, 

Upon  the  highest  wall. 

7Twas  there  the  lord  of  Argotelle 
In  all  the  pride  of  state  did  dwell, 
And  I  as  humble  falconer  fell 

Beneath  his  favoring  hand  ; 
'Twas  there  I  saw  in  sylvan  glade 
Reclining  'neath  a  broad  oak's  shade, 
The  loveliest  and  the  noblest  maid 

In  all  the  spreading  land. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl — 
I  little  thought  that  such  a  pearl 
With  voice  low  warbling  as  a  merle, 

Bedeck'd  that  ancient  place  I 
Entranced  on  the  spot  I  stood, 
For  never,  by  the  holy  rood, 
Had  I  seen  aught  as  fair  or  good 

As  her  sweet  smiling  face. 

Beside  her,  loving,  and  so  still, 
Necklaced  by  her  with  daffodil, 
Submitting  to  her  frolic  will 

A  gentle  fawn  there  stood : 
I  wished  that  I  were  in  its  place, 
To  gaze  upon  that  lovely  face 
Bedeck'd  with  every  smiling  grace, 

To  stray  throughout  the  wood. 

A  branch  beneath  my  feet  did  snap, — 
I  silent  cursed  the  sad  mishap, — 
The  fawn  its  head  from  out  her  lap 

Had  rais'd,  and  glanc'd  around  ; 
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It  saw  me,  with  its  bright  black  eye, 
And,  shrinking,  turned  away  to  fly — 
While  Leonore,  with  mellow  cry, 

Upstarted  with  a  bound. 

A  burning  blush  our  cheeks  did  show — 
I  scarce  can  tell  what  caus'd  the  glow — 
A  moment  more,  I  hardly  know 

How  'twas  she  swiftly  fled. 
I  went  to  where  she  lay,  and  found 
Full  many  a  flower  scatter'd  round — 
I  trembling  rais'd  them  from  the  ground, 

They  all  were  nearly  dead. 

I  treasur'd  one  upon  my  heart, 
And  none  us  twain  shall  ever  part, 
Till  Death,  with  his  relentless  dart 

Hath  placed  me  with  the  dead. 
Full  many  times  I  sought  that  glade 
Embrowned  in  the  sylvan  shade, 
In  hopes  to  see  the  noble  maid 

Who  from  my  gaze  had  fled. 

Thus  oft  I  curs' d  my  cruel  fate, 
"  Why  are  we  not  of  equal  state, 
For,  ah !  she  ne'er  can  be  my  mate — 

I  would  we  had  not  met ! 
For  how  can  I,  a  peasant  hind, 
A  minute  bear  her  charms  in  mind  ? — 
My  peace  of  soul  is  gone,  I  find, 

To  her  my  thoughts  will  set." 

She  came  again,  what  happiness  ! 
She  came  once  more  my  sight  to  bless, 
With  glancing  eye  and  raven  tress, 

Where  we  had  met  before  ; 
With  tread  so  musical  and  light, 
She  seem'd  an  angel  fair  and  bright, 
I'll  ne'er  forget  that  lovely  sight — 

I'll  ne'er  forget  Le'nore  ! 
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Her  fawn  with  many  a  frolic  bound, 
Danc'd  and  play'd,  and  flitted  round, 
When  quickly  from  my  side,  my  hound 

With  eager  cry  did  start : 
But  soon  I  saw  its  foul  intent, 
And  quick  as  thought  my  bow  was  bent, 
And  keen  and  true  an  arrow  sent 

Through  favorite  Darro's  heart ! 

She,  blushing,  thank'd  me,  with  a  smile — 
A  smile  so  pure  and  free  from  guile, 
That  for  another  it  were  while 

E'en  fifty  hounds  to  slay  ! 
My  heart  was  fluttering  with  bliss — 
What  happiness  could  vie  with  this  ? — 
None  that  I  knew  of  then,  I  wis 

I'll  ne'er  forget  that  day  ! 

I  will  not  tell  what  first  was  said, 

With  many  a  blush,  and  downcast  head — 

But  in  her  eyes  methought  I  read 

Some  symptom  slight  of  love. 
I  cannot  tell  what  passed,  but  when 
I  left  that  cool  and  pleasant  glen, 
I  was  the  richest  of  all  men — 

The  king  himself  above  ! 

And  every  evening  on  that  spot, 
Where  I  my  faithful  Darro  shot, 
We  met,  and  certain  there  was  not 

A  happier  pair  on  earth  ; 
But,  oh  !  that  all  such  scenes  would  last, 
E'en  our  sweet  dreams  were  fleeting  fast, 
And  sudden  came  a  dreadful  blast 

That  made  my  heart  a  dearth  ! 

Beside  yon  softly  murmering  rill 
That  gently  glides  ad  own  the  hill, 
And  quiv'ring  in  the  waters  still 

Danceth  th'  chequer'd  shade ; 
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Now  gurgling  e1er  its  mossy  stones 

The  streamlet  glides,  with  rippling  tones, 

Now  seemingly  in  pain  it  moans, 

And  glanceth  o'er  the  glade. 

'Twas  here  I  bathed  my  burning  face 
At  eve,  when  coming  from  the  chase, 
When  heated  with  the  stirring  race 

Alone  I  sought  this  spot ; 
I  scarce  had  bent  my  trembling  knee, 
When  sudden,  near  me,  shook  a  tree — 
I  strained  my  eyes,  but  could  not  see 

If  it  were  stag  or  not. 

With  hasty  hand  I  rais'd  my  bow, 
And  swifter  than  the  waters  flow 
The  arrow  sped, — I  heard  the  blow, 

"  Ha  !  ha !  another  prize  !" 
I  sudden  to  my  feet  did  start — 
That  was  no  scream  of  stag  or  hart ! 
Into  the  thicket  close  I  dart — 

0  God  !  what  meets  my  eyes  ? 

I  raving  curs' d  the  random  blow, 
That  struck  so  fair  a  flower  low  : 
In  vain  I  tried  to  stanch  the  flow 

That  flooded  from  her  side  ! 
"  0  fair — 0  lost — 0  dear  Le'nore  ! 

0  answer  me,  my  love, — my  more — " 
No  sound  I  heard  but  water's  roar 

As  onwards  glanc'd  the  tide. 

1  sat  by  her  for  night  and  day, 

From  darkling  night  till  morning  gray  : 
She  never  moved, — how  still  she  lay  ! 

1  cried,  "  She  soon  will  wake  !■", 
But,  oh,  she's  dead,  and  gone  from  me, 

And  Lebnore  I'll  never  see, 

She  lies  beneath  the  old  oak  tree — 

'Twas  there  my  heart  did  break. 
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I  often  as  a  maniac  go, 

And  lie  whole  days  upon  the  snow, 

My  heart  hath  shrunk  within  from  woe, — 

My  happiness  hath  past ! 
I  listen  to  the  storm-wind's  roar, 
It  pierceth  to  my  sad  heart's  core, 
For  she,  my  love,  will  come  no  more, — 

"  No  more,"  repeats  the  blast. 


THE  RIVER  NAIAD. 

Far  in  a  vale,  where  stately  trees, 

Bend  and  quiver  to  the  breeze, 

And  softly  murmurs  the  green  leaves, 

There  runs  a  glistening  stream — ■ 
And  by  its  side  one  summer's  day, 
Beneath  the  noontide's  fervent  ray 
A  young  and  handsome  knight  there  lay 

Full  soundly  in  a  dream  ! 
His  loose  and  flowing  raven  hair 
Richly  fell  on  breast-plate  rare ; 
Beside  him  on  the  ground  reclin'd 
A  taper  sword,  Damascine  lined, 
Its  hilt  enrich'd  by  many  a  gem 
That  would  have  graced  a  diadem. 
Sudden,  from  his  dream  he  starts — 
His  hair  from  off  his  forehead  parts, 
A  fairy  voice  is  sounding  near, 
He  listens  breathless  and  doth  hear 
A  mellow  plaintive  sounding  song, 
Borne  on  the  fitful  breeze  along, 
From  underneath  a  willow  tree, 
But  singer  yet  he  cannot  see  ! 

"lam  the  Naiad  of  this  stream, 

Amongst  the  lily  plants  I  float  ; 
And  oft  is  heard  on  summer's  eve 

My  lone  and  melancholy  note. 
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The  lily  blossoms  round  my  hair 

Are  wither'd  now  and  long  are  dead ; 

Alas,  like  me  they  pine  and  droop, 
For  both  our  beauties  now  have  fled  ! 

"  I  saw  one  day  at  early  morn 

A  gentle  knight,  beside  me  ride, 
He  little  thought  that  one  below 

Was  watching  from  the  glassy  tide  ; 
He  stay'd  his  steed  upon  the  brink, 

The  while  he  bathed  his  forehead  fair— 
His  casque  and  sword  were  flung  aside 

And  gently  waved  his  raven  hair. 

"  He  came  and  went,  alas  for  me  ! 

My  heart  went  with  him  on  his  way, 
And  never  have  I  seen  him  since 

That  happy  and  that  woful  day  ! 
The  lily  blossoms  round  my  hair 

Are  wither'd  now,  and  long  are  dead, 
Alas,  like  me,  they  pine  and  droop, 

For  both  our  beauties  now  have  fled." 

Hush'd  was  the  strain  :  he  starts  upright, 

And  towards  the  spot  he  turns  his  sight, 

But  never  Naiad  could  he  see 

Underneath  a  willow  tree 

"  Certes  it  must  be  but  a  dream, 

And  yet  it  did  so  plainly  seem 

From  yonder  bend  to  sweetly  come, 

That  I  the  tune  could  almost  hum  ; 

Now  this  I'm  sure  could  never  be, 

If  it  were  not  reality  !" 

He  sudden  paus'd,  for  as  he  spoke, 

A  ripple  o'er  the  water  broke, 

And,  rising  'neath  the  willow  tree, 

A  Syren  surely  did  he  see  ! 

And  never  maiden  in  the  land, 

(And  many  looked  on  Knight  Bertrand) 

Yet  never  maiden  had  he  seen 

Whose  eyes  had  half  so  lustrous  sheen. 
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Entranced  on  the  shelving  strand, 
In  rapture  mute  did  Bertrand  stand, 
When  sudden  on  the  air  again 
He  heard  the  mellow  fairy  strain. 

"  Where  is  the  knight  with  the  glancing  eye? 

Where  is  he  with  the  raven  tress  ? 
He  never  more  will  come  again, 

Oh,  never  more,  my  sight  to  bless  ! 
Where  is  the  knight  with  the  stately  form  ? 

Where  is  the  flower  of  all  the  land  ? 
Where  is  the  mirror  of  chivalry  ? 

Where,  0  where  is  the  Knight  Bertrand  ?" 

Suddenly,  with  eager  start, 

And  many  a  flutter  at  his  heart, 

At  the  mention  of  his  name 

His  colour  quickly  went  and  came ; 

Passion  soon  hath  found  a  tongue, 

Loud  and  clear  his  answer  rung  : 

"  0  fair  maiden  of  the  stream, 

Can  this  be  a  cheating  dream  ? 

Sure  as  here  on  earth  I  stand, 

I  am  none  but  Knight  Bertrand  !" 

Startled  at  the  sudden  sound 

Which,  echoing,  circled  all  around  ; 

She  sudden  look'd,  as  if  to  fly, 

With  a  timid  bashful  cry — 

Whilst  o'er  her  cheeks  a  lovely  flush, 

And  o'er  her  neck  the  mantling  blush 

Made  her  look  divinely  fair — 

Truth  she  was  a  beauty  rare  ! 

And  never  maiden  in  the  land, 

(And  many  look'd  on  Knight  Bertrand) 

Yet  never  maiden  did  he  see 

Half  so  bright  or  fair  as  she. 

"  Maiden,  I  am  here  again, 

Unawares,  I  heard  your  strain. 

If  you  dearly  love  me  true, 

Oh,  how  dearly  I  love  you !" 

Sweetly  then  the  Naiad  sings,  # 

While  to  shore  a  wreath  she  flings, 
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"  Follow,  fearless,  if  you  love  me, 

Down  beneath  the  flowing  tide — 
Leave  the  busy  world  above  ye, 

I  will  be  your  only  bride  ! 

"  Here  no  troubles  ever  pain  you, 

Here  will  live  eternal  bliss — 
Here  below  will  entertain  you 

Many  an  ambrosial  kiss  ! 

"  Leave  the  world,  then,  if  you  love  me, 

Follow,  follow,  without  fear — 
Care  and  sorrow  leave  above  ye, 

Come  to  where  there  is  no  tear  !" 

il  0  fair  maiden  of  the  stream, 
Can  this  be  a  fleeting  dream  ? 
If  you  dearly  love  me  true, 
0  how  dearly  I  love  you  ! 
'Neath  the  tide  with  you  I  go, 
Underneath  the  water's  flow  !" 
As  he  spoke,  from  off  the  bank, 
Plunging  in,  he  downwards  sank. 
The  shaking  weeds  are  long  and  dank, 
And  up  and  down  they  rose  and  sank. 
The  wavelets  rippled  to  the  shore, 
All  again  was  quiet  there- 
No  signs  of  Knight  or  Naiad  fair — 
And  ne'er  again  was  seen  that  pair  : 
They  went  for  evermore  ! 

Years  had  fled,  and  on  the  shore 

Was  found  a  wither'd  wreath,  and  more, 

A  blade  lay  near  it  on  the  strand — 

It  was  the  sword  of  Knight  Bertrand. 

The  jewelled  hilt  was  blazing  bright, 

But,  0,  the  blade  had  lost  its  light ! 

'Twas  eaten  thro'  with  biting  rust — 

"  'Twas  here,"  they  said,  "  Sir  Bertrand  must 

Have  fought,  and  doubtless  he  is  slain, 

And  certes  near  us  he  is  lain." 
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THE   DYING  ARTIST 

And  in  the  stream,  good  lack,  they  see 

A  something  lying,  can  it  be  ? 

In  haste  they  drag  it  from  the  reeds, 

And  cleanse  it  from  the  tangled  weeds. 

"  By'r  lady,  'tis  his  harness  good  ! 

And  in  it,  by  the  holy  rood, 

I  doubt  not  we  shall  surely  find 

His  poor  remains — so,  quick,  unbind 

The  fastenings  of  his  armour  true  ! 

Here,  Ulric,  you  can  there  undo 

The  cuirass  leathers — and  for  you 

Good  Arnol,  see,  these  brassets  take, 

And  the  rusty  buckles  break  !" 

'Twas  done,  and  lo,  what  means  their  fears  ? 

The  armour  open'd — naught  appears — 

No  man,  no  flesh,  no  vest,  no  bones — 

Nothing,  save  some  river  stones  ! 

They  useless  search  for  remnants  more, 

But  search  was  vain  upon  that  shore — 

And  never  more  again,  I  ween, 

Will  Knight  Bertrand  there  be  seen'! 
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I've  drain' d  Hope's  golden  goblet  to  the  last, 

I've  kill'd  my  youth  with  but  a  dream  of  fame ; 
My  weak  and  languid  pulse  proclaims  that  fast 

The  spirit's  ebbing  from  this  mortal  frame. 
The  sighing  wind  sounds  mournfully  to  me, 

Shaking  the  casement  as  it  hurries  by  : 
Howl  on,  ye  winds,  soon,  soon  I'll  cease  to  be — 

Cold,  want,  and  hunger,  then  with  me  will  die  I 

My,  father,  mother,  and  my  home  so  dear, — 
The  hot  tears  fall  adown  my  pallid  cheek  ; 

All,  all  alone,  amid  despair  and  fear, 
Famine  and  fever,  each  together  seek 
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To  tear  me  from  my  visions  of  bright  fame  ! 

And  shall  I  die,  unpitied,  and  none  weep  ? 
E'en  the  small  stone  above  will  bear  no  name, 

And  strangers  pass,  unheeding  that  I  sleep. 

Ye  children  of  my  genius  round  me  now, 

More  eterne  than  his  hand  who  drew 
Each  well-known  lineament  and  lofty  brow : 

Ye  are  my  monuments  !  ye  tell  how  true 
I  wasted  life,  with  but  a  dream  of  youth, 

And  ceased  my  being  ere  I  life  enjoy' d — 
Too  late,  alas,  I  now  awake  to  truth, 

And  count  such  moments  now  as  unemploy'd, 


SPRING.— I 

A  fair  hair'd  girl  is  straying, 
Gathering  flowers  by  the  way, 

A  blissful  child  is  playing 
Thro'  the  hours  of  the  day  : 

But  those  happy  times  are  flying, 
And  soon,  too  soon  depart, 

And  with  them,  too,  is  dying 
The  childhood  of  the  heart ! 


SUMMER.— II. 

A  graceful  maid  is  blushing, 

To  the  words  of  whisper'd  love  ; 
And  her  lovely  cheek  is  flushing 

As  he  swears  by  Heav'n  above 
He  will  love  and  cherish  daily 

The  sweet  being  by  his  side — 
"  You  alone,  love,"  said  he,  gaily, 

"  You  alone  shall  be  my  bride  !" 
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AUTUMN.— III. 

A  pale  cheek'd  mother  weeping 

Bitter  tears  of  shame  and  wo  ; 
And,  on  her  infant  sleeping 

Fall  the  tear-drops  as  they  flow  ; 
Wailing  deeply,  "  He  has  left  me, 

False  to  all  his  vows  and  me, 
Of  my  innocence  bereft  me — 

0  that  I  could  cease  to  be !" 


WINTER.— IV. 

A  ghastly  corpse  is  lying 

In  the  river's  gloomy  bed, 
And  the  sullen  wind  is  sighing 

A  requiem  for  the  dead  : 
The  darkling  stream  runs  ever 

Heedless  of  the  form  it  bears — 
Onward  goes  the  flowing  river, 

Where  she  drown'd  her  life  and  cares. 


MINNA :  A  Ballad. 

The  woodbine  round  the  casement  twining 

Waveth  still  unto  the  breeze, 
The  setting  sun  is  brightly  shining 

'Midst  the  golden  tinted  trees; 
The  scene  I  view  is  bright  as  yore 

And  everything  as  fair, 
But,  0, 1  care  for  them  no  more 

Since  Minna  is  not  there ! 

Inside  the  cottage  porch,  the  cage 
That  held  her  blackbird  hangs  ; 

But  ah!  the  bird  is  dead  an  age 
It  died  of  hunger's  pangs ; 
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And  wildly  grows  her  fav'rite  rose 
From  which  she  deck'd  her  hair, 

Each  trifle  to  my  sad  heart  shows 
That  Minna  is  not  there ! 

She's  gone  and  left  me  to  my  grief 

For  gold  her  hand  hath  won ; 
And  nothing  now  will  bring  relief 

Until  my  course  is  run ! 
Pray  Heaven  she'll  be  happy  here 

And  never  know  a  care, 
Tho'  she  has  made  my  bosom  drear 

That  e'er  shall  by  my  pray'r  ! 


A  PLAINT. 

Ne'er  again  at  midnight  hour 

Will  be  seen  the  frolic  fays, 
Dancing  round  Titania's  bower, 

As  in  Shakspeare's  golden  days : 
In  an  iron  age  we're  dwelling, 

We  in  some  things  grow  too  wise- 
Science  now  is  ever  telling, 

"  Never  trust  romancing  lies  !" 

Ne'er  again,  o'er  moorland  straying, 

In  the  dark  and  gloomy  night, 
Will  the  traveller  see  playing 

Puck,  and  his  delusive  light : 
In  an  iron  age  we're  dwelling, 

Science  says  "  its  all  a  hum  /" 
And  each  glorious  fancy  quelling, 

Strikes  each  wretched  poet  dumb  ! 

Titania,  Queen  of  all  the  fays, 
And  King  Oberon  are  dead; 

Alas,  that  such  poetic  days 
Are  for  ever  gone  and  fled  ! 
c 


%%  YOUTH  AND  AGE> 

But  in  an  iron  age  we're  dwelling — 
Man  is  getting  daily  wise — 

Science  all  romance  expelling, 

"  Give  me  nought  but  truth,"  it  cries- 


YOUTH  AND  AGE, 

Ah,  why  so  lightly  pass  the  time. 

That  runs  so  swift  away  ? 
We  little  know  till  past  our  prime 

The  value  of  a  day ; 
That  lore  is  left  us  in  our  age 

When  youth  has  taken  flight, 
And  tear-drops  blot  the  chequer'd  page? 

Of  darkness  and  of  light ! 

The  merry  laugh — the  cheerful  friend. 

Though  valued  not  of  yore, 
Are  doubly  dear  when  at  an  end, 

When  gone  for  evermore  : 
With  retrospective  eyes  we  gaze 

On  hours  ne'er  enjoy'<3? 
And  weep  o'er  many  wasted  days 

And  moments  unemploy'd  I 

0  foolish  youth  !  I  pray  you  stay 

Before  you  reach  your  prime — 
Let  Virtue  guide  you  on  your  wayf 

And  Truth  shall  conquer  Time  ! 
'Twill  bring  you  comfort  in  your  age, 

When  Youth  has  taken  flight, 
And  in  thy  life  book's  solemn  page 

Thy  deeds  shall  shine  in  light. 
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"KEYF." 

"'"Keyf '  Is  an  Oriental  word,  significant  of  a  state  of  listlessness,  or  happy 
forgetfulness,  produced  by  opium. 

Brimful  of  bliss  and  utter  happiness,  I  lie, 
Listless  and  powerless  beneath  these  trees — 

I  care  not  now  if  all  the  world  should  die, 
So  I  but  hear  the  murmur  of  the  breeze  : 
So  I  but  feel  its  coolness  on  my  brow, 
So  I  but  hear  yon  current  in  its  mirth — 
In  me  all  happiness  is  central  now 
In  this  one  spot  upon  the  changing  earth. 

Amongst  the  dank  and  waving  weeds  upon  the  stream, 
The  wild  flower  glimmers,  'midst  the  rush  and  reed — 

I  see  all  things  as  in  a  waking  dream — 

The  spreading  glade  and  yonder  pleasant  mead. 
I  dreaming  gaze  into  the  deep  blue  sky, 
Trying  in  vain  to  pierce  its  depths  eterne ; 
I  watch  the  sun-tipt  cloud  go  fleeting  by, 
Casting  its  shade  upon  the  beds  of  fern. 

The  green  clad  leaves  of  this,  my  canopy, 
This  tow'ring  oak  above  me  overspread, 

Seems  but  a  soother  to  tranquillity 

As  the  wind  murmurs  thro'  its  leaves  o'erhead ; 
Here  in  a  selfish  happiness  supreme 
As  great  as  that  of  any  drowsy  Turk, 
Without  his  opiate,  here  I  lie  and  dream, 
Whilst  in  my  heart  no  stain  of  care  doth  lurk. 

I  see  the  setting  sun  now  on  the  verge 

Of  the  incarnadin'd  horizon's  utmost  bend — 

The  murmurs  of  the  trees  seem  like  a  dirge 
Chanted  by  iEolus  for  the  sun's  death  end. 
I  hear  the  distant  lowing  of  the  herds — 
I  see  the  mellow  blending  of  the  light, 
And  softly  sounds  the  paeans  of  the  birds 
Who  bid  to  Nature  and  to  me,  "  Good  night !" 
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B  THE  BRIDE'S  RESOLVE, 

a  He  smiled  so  sweetly  on  me  now, 

And  press'd  me  to  his  beating  heart — 
He  moved  the  curls  from  off  by  brow, 

And  whisp'ring  said,  "  Well  never  part  P 
But  ah,  I  fear  me,  he  will  find 

Me  wanting  in  his  truth  and  grace, 
For,  0  he  has  a  noble  mind, 

And  I  have  but  a  pleasant  face. 

My  love  for  him  would  ever  last, 

But  ah,  I  fear  me,  when  stern  age 
The  flowing  sands  of  youth  had  past? 

And  darken'd  over  beauty's  page, 
His  love  would  fly  and  leave  me  lorn 

Of  all  but  mem'ry  and  her  tears — 
'Twere  better  I  were  never  born 

Than  suffer  so  in  after  years. 

But  oh  !  I'd  suffer  this,  and  all, 

To  be  but  near  him  when  he's  ill — 
To  listen  to  his  slightest  call, 

To  bend  me  to  his  every  will ; 
'Twould  be  the  duty  of  his  wife 

His  little  pleasures  thus  to  tend — 
'Twill  be  the  duty  of  my  life, 

Pray  Ood  to  guide  me  to  the  end. 


TO  A  FALSE  MISTRESS. 

As  a  mirage  in  the  desert 

Leadeth  travellers  astray, 
So,  deceiver,  hast  thou  led  me, 
Still  enticing  till  you  fled  me  : 

Why,  ah  why,  my  heart  betray  ! 
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A  murm'ring  stream,  with  silver  tone, 
In  which  the  moon  hath  trembling  shone, 
Left  dark,  its  voice  untuneful  sounds, 
And  sullen  o'er  the  pebbles  bounds  ! 

Tis  thus  my  soul,  devoid  of  you, 

In  darkness  left — in  gloom  it  flows, — 

The  source  from  whence  its  light  it  drew 
Is  gone,  and  life  too  with  it  goes  ! 

As  a  mirage  in  the  desert 

Leadeth  travellers  astray, 
So,  deceiver,  hast  thou  led  me, 
Still  enticing  till  you  fled  me  ; 

Why,  ah  why,  my  heart  betray  ? 


NIGHT  AND   MORNING. 

Blindly  on  a  heart  relying 

For  my  share  of  worldly  bliss — 
Blindly,  for  it  left  me  sighing — 
Dearly,  for  my  soul  was  dying ; 
Was  man  made  for  merely  this  ? 

Alas,  ah  no  !  my  heart,  mistaken, 

Lived  for  only  selfish  love ; 
And  I  find  when  I  awaken, 
That  my  soul  is  left  forsaken. 

0  that  she  so  false  should  prove  ! 

Time,  too  late,  has  taught  how  truly 
Hours  I've  spent  in  darkness  here 
High  above  are  reckon'd  duly ; 
The  cycle  of  our  life  runs  truly ; 

1  gaze  upon  the  past  in  fear ! 
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Courage  !  shall  we  waste  in  weeping" 
Precious  moments  as  they  roll? 

Far  too  long  my  soul's  been  sleeping  ; 

'Tis  time  it  were  its  vigils  keeping — 
'Tis  time  it  sought  a  higher  goal. 

"  Blindly  on  a  heart  relying 

For  my  share  of  worldly  bliss — " 
The  echo  of  the  past,  replying 
Now  unto  my  soul  is  crying, 
"  Man  was  made  for  more  than  this." 


TO   A  FALSE   FEIEND. 

And  can  the  ties  of  Friendship's  years 

Be  lightly  snapt  and  broken  ? 
And  can  we  part,  and  shed  no  tears — 

Not  e'en  that  tender  token  ? 
But,  ah  !  experience  has  not  taught 

My  heart  enough  of  sorrow, 
But  you,  the  friend  my  soul  once  sought, 

A  foe  will  be  to-morrow  ! 
1  took  a  glass  when  but  a  child, 

Bright  sparkles  seemed  within  to  hide, 
But,  ah !  my  mirth  was  far  too  wild — 

Too  roughly  was  its  poor  strength  tried- 
'Twas  broken ! 

When  grown  a  man,  a  fair-hair'd  maid 

Plighted  her  faith  to  mine  ; 
The  world  to  me  had  scarce  a  shade, 

The  sun  seem'd  e'er  to  shine. 
But  scarce  a  year  had  passed  away, 

When  sternly  we  both  parted ; 
She  loved  her  love  for  scarce  a  day. 

And  left  Mm  broken-hearted  I 
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I  took  a  glass  when  but  a  child, 

Bright  sparkles  seem'd  within  to  hide, 

But,  ah  !  my  mirth  was  far  too  wild — 
Too  roughly  was  its  poor  strength  tried — 
'Twas  broken  ! 

I  sought  a  friend,  and  dreamt  of  bliss, 

Our  bonds  we  strengthen'd  nightly  ; 
I  said,  "  What  joy  can  equal  this  ? 

Can  Time  then  tread  so  lightly  ? 
But  scarce  a  year  had  pass'd  away, 

His  love  had  taken  flight ; 
I  woke — it  was  no  longer  day — 

Our  friendship  said  "  G-ood  night !" 
I  took  a  glass  when  but  a  child, 

Bright  sparkles  seem'd  within  to  hide, 
But,  ah  !  my  mirth  was  far  too  wild — 

Too  roughly  was  its  poor  strength  tried — 
'Twas  broken  ! 


FADED  HOPES. 

Once  again  the  sunlight  beaming, 
Throws  its  rays  athwart  my  room  ; 

Again  the  golden  light  is  streaming 
Thro1  my  chamber's  dusky  gloom  ; 

Like  the  glorious  hopes  once  teeming 
That  are  now  within  the  tomb  ! 

So  like  those  hopes  so  fleeting, 

Which  leave  us  all  by  stealth, 
Each  golden  beam  retreating 

As  fades  youth,  and  strength,  and  health 
Each  sunny  day  is  cheating 

A  portion  of  our  wealth  ! 
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My  friends  were  once  abounding 
In  the  sun-lit  days  of  yore, 

Like  yon  motes  the  beam  surrounding, 
The  light  revealed  a  score  ; 

Once  come  darkness, — tho'  abounding. 
They  all  are  seen  no  more  ! 


KNOWLEDGE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Said  I,  in  book-lore  and  in  science, 

Surely  every  good  we  find, 
What  can  equal  an  alliance 

Between  learning  and  the  mind  ? 
So,  I  locked  myself  in  study, 

Late  and  early,  morn  and  night ; 
Till  my  cheeks  looked  not  so  ruddy, 

And  mine  eyes  had  lost  their  light, 

Late  and  early  in  my  study, 
Late  and  early,  morn  and  night. 

My  soul  at  last  despaired  of  pleasure, 

Man's  lore  oppress'd  me  everywhere  ; 
They  each  one  differed  beyond  measure, 
And,  telling  lies,  said,  "  Truth  is  fair  ;" 
Said  "  God  is  great,"  but  never  knew  Him,— 
Believed  not  in  His  Book  of  Life, 
I  left  my  studies — anxious  flew  them, 
But  my  mind  was  left  at  strife  ! 

Is  there  God? — they  never  knewHim- 
Believed  not  in  his  Book  of  Life  ! 

I  fled  to  Nature  in  disquiet, 

Surely,  surely,  truth  and  rest 
Dwelleth  here,  afar  from  riot, 

Surely,  here  will  end  my  quest ! 
Truly,  here  I  found  at  leisure 

Truth  and  Beauty,  sister  twins  ; 
And  my  soul  is  full  of  pleasure, 

And  my  soul  less  dark  with  sins ! 

Truly,  here  I  found  at  leisure 
Truth  and  Beauty,  sister  twins. 
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CHILDHOOD'S  HOME. 

When  but  a  tiny  boy  at  school, 
I  pined  and  sighed — ah,  little  fool ! 

For  manhood's  richest  prime  ; 
But  now  I've  reach'd  the  wish'd  for  goal, 
I  yearn,  unto  my  very  soul, 

For  that  old  happy  time  ! 

When  at  the  social  fire  at  night, 
We  circled  round  the  embers  bright 

How  happy  flew  the  hours  ! 
Thro'  countries  strange  I  passing  roam, 
But  still  I  think  of  "  childhood's  home," 

Which  faded  as  cull'd  flowers  ! 

We  little  prize  the  flowing  stream 
Of  Time,  which,  as  it  rolls,  doth  seem 

Of  very  little  worth, 
But,  when  it  passeth  from  us  all, 
E'en  world's  we'd  give  could  we  recall  * 

Our  childhood's  fleeting  mirth. 


SONG. 


Return,  again,  0  silver  moon  ! 

Revolve  thy  course  with  speed  : 
You  cannot  beam  again  too  soon 

For  one  in  utmost  need! 
Thy  beams  shall  light  me  to  my  low 

To  breathe  the  whisper'd  vow, 
To  one  as  gentle  as  the  dove — 

As  chaste  and  pure  as  thou  ! 

Away?  away  !  thou  glaring  sun, 

Nor  linger  in  the  sky, 
Tis  surely  time  thy  course  were  run, 

Yet  still  you  stay  on  high ; 
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O,  quickly  sink  beneath  the  verge 
That  marks  our  planet's  bounds, 

Impatient  thought  would  try  to  urge 
Thee  quicker  on  thy  rounds. 

So  hasten,  gentle  night,  and  ease 

A  lover's  anxious  breast ; 
O  hasten,  sun,  beneath  the  trees 

Pursue  thy  endless  quest ; 
Return,  again,  O  silver  moon  ( 

Revolve  thy  course  with  speed, 
You  cannot  beam  again  too  soon 

For  one  in  utmost  need  ! 


SONG. 


The  sun  is  setting  with  crimson  glow, 
And  the  wind  goes  whispering  by 

Faintly  and  low — 
And,  spanning  the  earth  with  a  curve  in  the  sky, 
Is  the  bright  rainbow. 
The  wind  in  the  trees  seems  to  sigh  and  complain 

That  the  day  is  so  nearly  done, 
And  the  sweet  moist  scent  of  the  summer  rain 
Is  an  incense  earth  offers  the  sun. 

Slowly,  so  slowly  the  night  draws  near — 

Sadly,  so  sadly  covereth  all ; 
Another  day  is  laid  on  its  bier, 
And  night  is  spreading  its  pall. 

The  bat  is  wheeling  about  in  the  air, 
And  the  owl  on  the  old  church  tow'r, 

With  his  wond'rous  stare, 
Shaketh  his  plumage,  and  after  the  shower, 

In  search  of  his  fare 
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Me  saileth  abroad  in  the  dusky  light  , 

Scaring  some  wandering  child, 
As  he  flitteth  by  with  his  plumage  white, 
So  silently,  stilly,  and  wild. 

Slowly,  so  slowly  the  night  draws  near — 

Sadly,  so  sadly,  covereth  all ; 
Another  day  is  laid  on  its  bier, 
And  night  is  spreading  its  palL 
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0  wond'rous  orb  !  0  wond'rous  world  I 
For  ever  rolling  in  thy  steady  course 
What  awful  hand  could  first  have  hmTd 
And  launch'd  thee  with  a  giant  force  ? 
Never  could  chance  have  urged  thee  to  thy  pae6y 
Or  on  thy  surface  placed  such  wond'rous  race, 
Swinging  their  silent  course  in  death-like  space  f 

The  myriad  stars  that  gem  the  night, 
Revolve  and  move  upon  a  path  eterne ; 

Steeping  their  course  within  a  sea  of  light — 
Making  our  very  bosoms  yearn 

For  far-off  worlds,  and  wonder  working  dreams  ; 

Upstirs  our  souls  until  our  very  spirit  seems 

Ethereal,  and  with  bright  visions  Fancy  teems  ! 

Those  countless  worlds  that  move  around, 
I  love  to  people  with  a  brother  kind, 

Our  noble  dead  may  there  be  found, 
Living  a  God-like  life  of  mind  ! 

Never  could  chance  have  work'd  such  finish'd  deed, 

And  all  creation  'gainst  such  senseless  creed, 

Rises  indignant  to  successful  plead ! 
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A  SONG. 

"  And  they  shall  be  appointed  Poet-Kings 

Who  simply  tell  the  most  heart-easing  things."    Kea? 3, 

I  sing  the  beauties  of  no  maid, 

Nor  sing  I  yet  of  wine, 
They  are  so  oft  the  toper's  theme 
That  when  I  see  their  odes  I  deem 

A  drunkard  penn'd  the  line. 
Ah,  no !  a  nobler  song  is  mine, 

My  heart  devised  the  lay ; 
I  sing  the  longings  of  the  soul 
To  soar  and  reach  the  poet's  goal, 

And  win  the  Poet's  bay ! 

Each  poem  that  he  writes  should  ease 

And  calm  each  ruffled  breast, 
Should  soften  every  worldly  smart, 
Bring  balm  unto  a  broken  heart, 

And  to  the  weary,  rest ! 
Sweet  Nature's  laureate  should  he  be, 

Her  beauties  he  must  scan ; 
And  each  who  reads  this  Poet's  lays 
Should  feel  his  heart  o'erflow  with  praise, 

To  God,  and  not  to  man. 


'TELL   ME   WHY!" 

Why  does  summer  fade  so  soon  ? 

Why  do  its  flowers  die  ? 
I  would  that  it  were  always  June, 

Or  sunny  bright  July  ! 
Why  do  our  dreams  of  youth  so  fade 

And,  like  the  summer  flower, 
Tho'  for  a  time  so  bright  array'd, 

Yet  wither'd  in  an  hour  ? 

Ah,  tell  me  why ! 
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Why  does  chill  December's  blast 

Such  desolation  spread  ? 
Why  will  Winter  come  so  fast 

When  Summer  time  has  fled  ? 
Why  not  with  the  swallows  fly, 

And  sunshine  have  for  ever — 
Their  bright  Summer  will  not  die, 

Their  Winter  cometh,  never  ! 

Ah,  tell  me  why  ? 

Why  is  the  year  so  very  brief? 

And  why  so  short  our  life  ? 
Why  have  we  all  so  much  of  grief, 

Aad  why  so  much  of  strife  ? 
The  world  to  me  is  not  the  dream 

I  dreamt  when  but  a  youth,— 
A  fairyland  it  used  to  seem, 

Yet  why  awake  to  truth, 

Ah,  tell  me  why  ? 


TO  ONE  WHO  WISHED  FOR  DEATH. 

What  tho'  a  cloud  may  now  conceal 

The  brightness  of  a  day  in  store— 
Tho1  for  the  present  grief  you  feel 

For  one  whose  body's  now  no  more, 
Can  you  deny  that  God  is  light, 

Or  doubt  the  justice  of  his  deed  ? 
My  friend,  I  pray  you,  think  aright, 

Submit  and  bend,  as  does  the  reed ! 

No  mortal  here  can  wish  for  death, 
And  hope  to  gain  the  goal  of  heaven — 

Great  God  bestowed  on  us  our  breath, 
And  He  can  take  what  He  hath  given. 

D 
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Are  then  your  deeds  so  full  of  light, 
And  have  you  work'd  enough  of  good  ? 

My  friend,  I  pray  you,  think  aright, 
Supply  the  hungry  round  with  food ! 

If  you  have  work'd  and  toil'd  your  meed, 

To  what  does  all  this  labour  tend  ? 
For  others  you  should  sow  the  seed, 

And  Love  should  toil  until  the  end. 
No  toil  it  is  to  act  the  right, 

It  calms  your  soul  in  sweetest  rest. 
My  friend,  I  pray  you,  act  aright, 

You'll  gain  reward  among  the  blest ! 


BROTHER  CHARLIE. 

Brother  Charlie,  brother  Charlie,  tell  me  if  you  ever  think 
Of  the  time  when  we  were  children,  when  we  played  upon 

the  brink 
Of  the  bright  and  glancing  river,  gliding  past  our  cottage 

door — 
Where  we  sail'd  our  mimic  shipping,  in  the  happy  days  of 

yore? 

Brother  Charlie,  brother  Charlie,  have  you  thought  upon 

the  scene 
Of  all  our  boyish  gambols— that  long  avenue  so  green, 
Where  on  either  side  the  lofty  elms  rose  tow'ring  to  the  sky, 
And  rustled  forth  a  murmuring  as  zephyrs  pass'd  them  by  ? 

Brother  Charlie,  brother  Charlie,  it  was  in  that  pleasant 

glade, 
Where  on  the  mossy  turf  there  fell  the  quiv'ring  chequer'd 

shade — 
'Twas  there,  amongst  those  noble  trees,  we  laugh'd,  and 

play'd,  and  ran, 
In  dreams  I'm  often  there  again — in  tears  I  wake,  a  man  I 
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Brother  Charlie,  brother  Charlie,  sadness  steals  upon  my 

soul, 
When  I  think  of  what  we  were  when  we  carv'd  upon  the 

bole 
Of  that  old  and  stately  larch,  where  our  names  we  deeply  set, 
I  wonder  in  my  heart  if  those  names  exist  there  yet ! 

Brother  Charlie,  brother  Charlie,  tho1  we  long  are  past  our 

prime, 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  our  troubles,  we  have  pass'd  a  pleasant 

time  ; 
And  even  if  our  childhood  can  return  to  us  no  more, 
Thank  God  we've  pleasant  memories  of  the  happy  days  of 

yore! 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  YEAR, 

Sullenly  the  wind  is  calling 

With  a  chill  and  hollow  tone — 
Dismally  the  snow  is  falling, 

Dark  midnight  is  alone  ; 
No  footstep  on  the  pavement  treading, 

No  revellers  voices  call — 
The  white  snow  on  the  earth  is  spreading, 

And  coldly  covers  all. 

Silence  holds  her  chilly  reign, 

And  Darkness  lends  her  aid, 
The  old  Year's  fast  upon  the  wane 

And  in  his  pall  is  laid  : 
In  gloom  and  darkness  he  will  die, 

And  with  him,  too,  will  go 
My  hours  of  youth,  which  quickly  fly, 

And  leave  me  but  stern  wo  I 
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Sullenly  the  wind  is  calling, 

With  a  sorrow-sounding  tone  ; 
Dismally  the  snow  is  falling, — 

0  take  me  for  your  own 
Old  Year,  0  let  me  fly  with  you, 

Ere  yet  I  grow  too  wise  ! 
He's  gone  !  ah,  sadly  shall  I  rue 

Now  we  have  broken  ties  ! 

Silence  sits  upon  her  throne, 
And  Darkness,  with  a  pall, 

Claimeth  midnight  for  his  own, 
And  spreads  it  over  all : 

0  cover  me  within  its  fold, 

Ere  Youth's  bright  visions  fly  ; 

1  would  not  live  till  I  am  old, 
But  with  my  youth  would  die  ! 


THE  CHOICE. 

Clara  has  an  eye  of  blue  — 

Ida  has  a  glance  of  jet ; 
From  Heaven  Clara's  takes  its  hue, 
Ida's  looks  you  through  and  through^ 

My  choice  I'll  make — not  yet ! 

Ida's  glance  is  quick  and  fierce — 

Clara's  gentle  and  divine  ; 
I  like  not  one  who  tries  to  pierce 
Your  mail  of  wit,  and  with  you  tierce — 

So  Ida  is  not  mine  ! 

I  like  a  calm  confiding  heart, 

Whose  love  will  prove  sincere  and  true  ; 
But  Ida  trifles  with  the  smart — 
She  probes  the  wound  with  Cupid's  dart— 

I  Clara  choose — would  you  ? 
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NEVERMORE. 


No  more,  amidst  the  green  wood  straying, 

No  more  across  the  pleasant  glade — 
I  ne'er  shall  see  the  sunshine  playing 

Thro'  the  oak  tree's  pleasant  shade  ; 
No  more  the  speckled  shadow  dancing, 

On  my  couch  will  gently  fall, 
Nor  the  brilliant  sunshine  glancing, 

As  in  days  I  would  recall ! 

0  nevermore,  my  footsteps  straying, 
'Neath  the  waving  forest  trees ; 

The  fresh  green  leaves  are  ever  swaying 
To  the  summer-scented  breeze  ; 

No  more,  beside  the  rippling  river, 
Gliding  brightly  in  its  bed — 

Its  bosom  will  reflect,  0  never  ! 
The  form  now  with  the  dead ! 

1  know  not  in  the  Heaven  above 
What  glorious  sights  are  there, 

But  0,  I  know  the  scenes  I  love 

Are  beautiful  and  fair  ! 
Yet  nevermore,  in  silence  list'ning, 

Shall  I  hear  the  birds'  sweet  song, — 
Yet  evermore  the  streamlet  glist'ning, 

Glideth  in  its  course  along  ! 


A  PICTURE. 

In  summer  oft  I  wander'd  near  that  spot — 

That  shady  grove  where  waved  the  forest  trees, 

Whose  rugged  trunks,  with  many  a  gnarled  knot, 
Upheld  the  branches  to  the  murmuring  breeze ; 

But  ah  !  I  ween  there  never  was  a  spot 

Form'd  by  our  God  our  restless  hearts  to  please, 

Could  equal  in  its  beauty  this  bright  scene, 

With  its  sweet  tints  of  many  varied  green. 


33  life's  elixir. 

The  sunshine  fell  upon  the  fields  of  corn, 
And  on  the  spotted  farms  upon  the  hill ; 

And  sudden  now  a  fleeting  cloud  hath  shorn 
Yon  glade  of  sunlight — and  yon  rill 

Bubbling  and  gurgling  onwards  still  is  borne, 
Now  in  deep  current  stately  like  and  still, 

And  then  in  rippling  eddies  and  cool  tone 

It  glides  and  slips  around  each  moss-clad  stone. 

The  bramble  spreads  itself  upon  the  ground, 
Embracing  all  within  its  thorny  hold ; 

The  ever  waving  fern,  too,  here  is  found — 
The  netted  ivy,  with  tenacious  fold, 

Clings  to  the  moss,  and  then  around 
The  oak  tree's  roots,  with  which  the  turf  is  knoll'd. 

Throws  its  long  arms,  and,  in  a  firm  embrace, 

The  ragged  oak-bole  with  its  tendrils  grace. 

How  sweet  on  Summer's  eve  reclining  here, 
To  list  the  warbling  of  the  feather'd  crew, 

Who  full  of  joyance  loudly  carol  clear; 
Whilst  soaring  in  the  sky's  ethereal  blue, 

High  up  in  air,  to  seek  another  sphere, 
The  sky-lark  rises  until  lost  to  view — 

Singing  its  little  hymn  of  thankful  praise, 

While  basking  in  the  sunshine's  brilliant  rays. 


LIFE'S  ELIXIR. 

Talk  not  of  learned  men,  or  sages, 

Who've  toil'd  at  midnight's  sleepy  time, 
And  poring  over  musty  pages, 

Neglected  youth,  till  Age's  rime 
Had  whiten'd  o'er  the  lofty  brow — 

Had  shorten'd  too,  the  vital  breath  : 
Ah,  silly  fools  !  why  won't  ye  know 

That  "  Life's  Elixir's  "  found  in  Death  ! 
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This  worldly  life  is  short,  and  never 

Are  our  soul-dreams  equall'd  here  ; 
Death  presents  his  cup  to  sever 

Glorious  dreams  from  prison  drear — 
Say  what  ye  will,  a  still  voice  tells 

That  when  shall  cease  this  vital  breath. 
The  spirit  with  it  quits  its  cells, 

And  truest  Life  is  found  in  Death  ! 


LONG  AGO :  A  BALLAD. 

What  magic  spell  lies  in  that  strain, 
That  it  should  chain  me  so  ? 

The  notes  are  floating  through  my  brain 
And  tell  of  "  Long  Ago !" 

It  is  the  song  I've  often  heard 
My  own  dear  mother  sing, 

The  tune  brings  each  forgotten  word 
Which  long  had  taken  wing  ! 

'Tis  odd  a  simple  strain  like  this 
Should  move  my  manhood  so — 

It  tells  of  childhood's  days  of  bliss, 
The  old,  old  "  Long  Ago !" 

Again  I  sit  beneath  the  shade 
Of  the  elms  without  our  door, 

And  list  the  noise  the  mill  wheel  made 
Amidst  the  waters'  roar  ! 

It  beats  time  to  the  well  known  air, 

The  strain  that  she  lov'd  so — 
In  the  days  of  mirth  and  little  care, 

The  old,  old  "  Long  ago  !" 
What  magic  spell  lies  in  each  word, 

Forgotten  through  long  years — 
That  when  again  those  notes  are  heard 

Should  draw  from  me  such  tears  ! 
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SONNET. 


Dry  up  your  eyes,  no  longer  weep  and  sigh, 

Deep  labouring  tears  no  longer  shed — 
Would  you  recall  an  angel  from  the  sky, 

The  living  spirit  to  the  body  dead  ? 
Then  pine  no  more,  but  hopeful  wait  the  clay 

When,  high  in  heaven,  you  will  join  the  blest ! 
'Twill  ease  your  heart-ache,  and  will  smooth  your  way 

Until,  above,  you've  gain'd  your  endless  rest ! 
Then  dry  your  tears,  no  longer  weep  and  sigh ; 

In  sorrow  waste  no  moments  of  thy  life ; 
Thank  the  great  God  that  man  can  die, 

For  realms  of  bliss  to  quit  this  world  of  strife — 
For  surely  it  were  better  not  to  be, 
If  other  worlds  our  spirits  should  not  see  ! 


SONNET. 

There  grows  no  hedge  beside  the  stagnant  ditch, 

Unfruitful,  poor,  and  barren  to  the  view, 
But  in  the  wonders  of  our  God  is  rich, 

And  shows  His  wisdom  and  His  goodness  too  : 
The  wild  convolvulus  that  peers  amid 

The  tangled  bramble  and  the  hawthorn  close, 
Shows  what  a  world  of  beauty  there  lies  hid  : 

The  twining  woodbine  and  the  wild  dog  rose, 
Teeming  with  insect  life,  each  leaf  we  see 

A  little  world  is  to  a  race  so  small, 
That  hundreds  of  the  tiny  lives  that  be, 

Are  by  our  eyesight  never  seen  at  all ! 
Yet  who  shall  say  but  in  their  little  span 
They  live  as  long  a  life  as  giant  man  ? 
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FORGET-ME-NOT. 


Down  by  the  slanting  margin  of  a  brook, 
By  the  tall  reed  and  flagon  overgrown, 

Where  the  long  grass  by  (Eblus  is  shook 
And  singeth  quietly  in  fairy  tone — 

Down  in  that  lone  and  elfin-haunted  spot 

There  grows  a  small  sweet  flower  midst  the  cress, 
As  if  't  would  say,  half  courting  a  caress, 

"  Forget  me  not ! — Forget  me  not !" 

Sweet  flower,  tho'  near  thee  rivals  bloom, — 

The  flaunting  daffodil  and  lily  fair, 
O'ershading  thee,  and  throwing  thee  in  gloom, 

Yet  still  thy  modest  little  face  is  there, 
Truthful  and  beautiful  amidst  the  knot 

Of  many  tufted  weeds — with  small  blue  eye, 

Roguishly  peeping  at  each  passer  by, 
For  ever  says,  "  Forget  me  not  I" 


A  CHRISTMAS  RHYME. 

Friends  and  neighbours  all  around 

The  festive  board  now  meeting, 
Whilst  mirth  and  laughter's  stirring  sound 

Our  ears  are  blithely  greeting, 
I  pray  you  think,  amidst  your  mirth, 
This  is  the  day  of  Jesus'  birth, 
"  Charity  and  Love"  said  He, 
u  Are  the  attributes  of  me. 
"  To  the  poor  if  food  be  given 

"  For  the  simple  sake  of  me, 
"  Rich  reward  will  crown  in  Heart n 

"  Human  Faith  and  Charity  /" 

0  think  ye  then  this  Christmas  time, 
When  gather'd  here  together, 

List'ning  to  each  Christmas  rhyme — 
Secure  from  wint'ry  weather. 


LAW  :   A   SONG. 

Think  how  many  hungry  poor 

Are  trembling  now  without  your  door, 
"  Charity  and  Love"  said  He, 
"  Are  the  attributes  of  me — 
"  To  the  poor  if  food  be  given, 

"  For  the  simple  sake  of  me, 
"  Rich  reward  will  crown  in  Heav'n 

Human  Faith  and  Charity  /" 


LAW :  A  SONG. 

The  other  day,  with  nought  to  do, 

I  watch' d  a  spider  weaving, 
And  as  each  lengthy  thread  he  drew, 

I  knew  'twas  for  deceiving  : 
And,  musing  on  his  silken  net, 

Thus  spread  to  fill  his  maw, 
I  thought,  as  here  his  trap  he  set, 

"  How  wond'rous  like  to  law  ! 

"  How  wond'rous  like  to  law  !" 

A  fly,  a  little  fly,  came  winging 

Past  Mister  Spider's  den, 
And  he  blithesomely  was  pinging — 

O  how  little  did  he  ken 
The  monster  there  who  waited, 

Till  he  fell  beneath  his  claw — 
All  entangled  and  be-baited. 

"  0  how  wond'rous  like  to  law  ! 

"  How  wond'rous  like  to  law  !" 

But  next  a  bluebottle  came  flying 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  thread, 
All  his  labour  soon  untying, 

To  the  Spider's  utmost  dread ! 
"  Good  bye,"  said  Mr.  Bluebottle, 

"  I'm  off  from  'neath  your  paw, 
Me  in  vain  you  seek  to  throttle, 

But  I'm  too  big," — for  law  ! 

"  0  how  wond'rous  like  to  law  ! 
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MY  BOOKS. 

"As  much  company,"  says  Pope,  as  I  have  kept,  and  much  as  I  love  it,  I  love 
reading  better,  and  would  rather  be  employed  in  reading  than  in  the  most 
agreeable  conversation." 

When  Friendship  fails  and  Love's  unkind, 
And  heavy  cares  oppress  my  mind — 
When  faint  my  heart  and  full  of  grief, 
In  thee,  my  books,  I  find  relief; 
To  thee  I  turn  from  Care  and  Toil, 

In  thee  Nepenthe  too  I  find, 
And  far  remov'd  from  man's  turmoil 

Find  ease  and  comfort  for  my  mind  ! 

0  what  would  earth  now  be  to  me, 
If  books  should  sudden  cease  to  be  ? — 
A  blank,  a  dark  and  gloomy  void, 
A  waste  of  hours  ! — unemploy'd 
The  weary  time  would  lag  and  stay, 

In  health  or  sickness  it  would  be 
A  weary  time  from  day  to  day, 

My  life,  0  then  depart  from  me ! 


A  REVERIE  NEAR  AN  OAK  IN  SHERWOOD, 

(One  of  the  author's  earliest  attempts,  written  at  the  age  of  sixteen.) 
I. 

Reclining  on  a  mossy  bank, 

Embrowned  in  the  ample  shade, 
I  gaz'd  along  a  sloping  dell, 

And  far  across  the  spreading  glade 
Here  let  me  conjure  visions  up, 

Of  many  a  long  departed  day, 
To  cheer  my  cold  unchanging  life 

With  only  one  poetic  ray. 


A  REVERIE  NEAR  AN  OAK  IN  SHERWOOD. 
II. 

0  yonder  solitary  tree, 

By  all  that  you  most  sacred  hold, 

1  pray  that  you  will  answer  me, 

By  leafy  dell  and  open  wold  ! 
Sole  monarch  of  an  ancient  race, 

Thou  knotty,  gnarled,  giant  oak, 
Thou'st  seen  around  thee  comrades  fall 

Beneath  the  woodman's  sturdy  stroke. 


III. 

Thou'st  seen  more  changes  in  thy  time 

Than  ever  I  would  hope  to  see, 
Thou'st  seen  fair  Sherwood's  noble  wood, 

Bethinn'd  of  many  a  fellow  tree, 
Romance  but  ill  befits  this  time — 

This  is  indeed  an  iron  age, 
But  why  should  ruthless  modish  hands, 

Destroy  the  Poet's  Golden  Page  ? 


IV. 

0  never  let  our  records  say, 

That  we've  no  faith  in  legends  old, 
Of  "  Robin  Hood"  and  "  Little  John," 

And  all  their  Foresters  so  bold. 
Most  likely,  in  thy  golden  prime, 

You've  seen  them  on  a  summer's  morn, 
Array'd  in  goodly  Lincoln  green, 

All  summoned  by  the  bugle  horn. 


V. 

Perhaps,  beneath  this  spreading  branch, 
The  nut-brown  ale  they  used  to  quaff, 

Perhaps  it  was  their  trysting  place, 
Where  circled  many  a  jest  and  laugh. 
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A  REVERTE  NEAR  AN  OAK  IN  SHERWOOD. 


I  pray,  good  tree,  0  tell  to  me, 
The  scenes  enacted  on  this  spot — 

Though  many  a  year  has  pass'd  and  gone, 
0  giant  oak  yet  thou  hast  not ! 


VI. 

Of  all  the  state  of  former  days 

But  thou  alone  remaineth  here, 
To  tell  of  all  the  glories  gone 

Thou  art  a  monument  so  drear ! 
But  stop  !  methinks  the  olden  time, 

Though  honoured  both  in  verse  and  prose 
Was  under  despot's  tyrant  rule — 

I  think  upon  the  poor  man's  woes ! 


VII. 

What  sayest  thou,  my  sturdy  tree 

Which  is  thy  choice,  the  old  or  new — 
Which  is  the  happiest  age  to  choose, 

Come,  tell  me,  friend,  and  tell  me  true  ? 
You  cannot  answer  with  a  voice, 

A  breeze  thro'  all  your  branches  play, 
I  fancy  that  I  half  can  tell 

What  'tis  you  strive  in  part  to  say. 


VIII. 

You'd  rather  in  our  days  to  dwell, 

Than  shake  your  leaves  in  olden  time. 
Although  you  now  are  bow'd  with  age, 

Whilst  then  you  were  in  sunny  prime. 
For  men  were  once  so  fierce  and  strange, 

They  could  not  quell  their  passion's  might- 
'Twas  then  the  peasant  suffer'd,  for 

Stern  Might  was  master  over  Right. 


A  REVERIE  NEAR  AN  OAK  IN  SHFRWOOB. 
IX. 

Yet  still  they  had  some  noble  men, 

To  whom  is  due  full  meed  of  praise — 
Let  not  the  modern  razing  hand 

Their  nimbi  shed  of  any  rays. 
Eomance  but  ill  befits  this  time, 

This  is  indeed  an  iron  age, 
But  why  should  ruthless  modish  hands 

Destroy  the  Poet's  Golden  Page  ? 


Yes,  let  us  have  some  little  play, 

The  working  hours  to  beguile — 
There's  many  a  coat  of  biting  rust 

Upon  our  brains  a  lengthen'd  while  ! 
Yes,  still  we've  had  some  noble  men, 

In  flowing  verse  they'll  flourish  long, 
Though  cycles  roll  their  ceaseless  course 

They  still  will  live  in  cheerful  song  I 

XI. 

Sole  monarch  of  an  ancient  race — 

Thou  knotted,  gnarled,  giant  tree — 
I  fancy  thou  hast  done  thy  best 

To  speak  your  inmost  thoughts  to  me. 
You  could  not  answer  with  a  voice, 

A  breeze  through  all  your  branches  play'< 
I  heard  the  words  as  plain  could  be, 

They  echo'd  down  the  sylvan  glade. 

XII. 

Farewell,  thou  sturdy  oak,  farewell ! 

I  go  again  to  smoky  towns, 
Where,  if  a  poem  slip  your  lips 

'Tis  met  with  cold  and  gloomy  frowns. 
Romance  but  ill  befits  this  time — 

This  is  indeed  an  iron  age — 
But  why  should  ruthless  modish  hands 

Destroy  the  Poet's  Golden  Page  ? 
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MEMORY'S   RETROSPECT. 

"  Fond  mem'ry  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  us."- 


[number'd, 
Sweet  scenes  of  my  youth  though  long  years  I  have 

Since  last  on  your  beauties  I  gaz'd  with  delight, 
Yet  in  fond  dreams  of  mem'ry  when  oft  I  have  slumber'd, 

Full  oft  I  revisit  ye  all  in  the  night ! 
Once  again,  'midst  the  meadows  and  green  lanes  I'm  straying. 

To  gather  the  blackberry's  fruit — glossy  black — 
By  the  banks  of  the  streamlet  in  innocence  playing  ! 

O  days  of  my  youth,  will  ye  never  come  back  ? 

Never,  0  never  ! — ye  will  never  come  back. 

With  a  long  osier  rod,  and  a  pin  for  a  hook, 

How  I  anxiously  angled  the  minnows  to  snare ; 
And  the  wind  in  the  flagons  go  pleasantly  shook, 

As  it  play'd  'mongst  the  leaflets  and  ruffled  my  hair — 
0  how  cool  and  delicious  that  breeze  to  my  brow, 

Summer-scented  with  flowers  it  kiss'd  in  its  track, 
No  breeze  seems  so  heav'nly  sweet  to  me  now, 

For  the  days  of  my  youth  they  will  never  come  back  ! 

Never,  O  never  ! — ye  will  never  come  back ! 


As  I  lay  at  full  length  in  the  tall  pleasant  grass, 
And  gazed  at  the  clouds  as  they  sail'd  slowly  by, 

And  follow'd  the  swallows  which  o'er  me  did  pass, 
I  long'd  for  their  wings  to  explore  the  blue  sky  ! 

But  the  dreams  of  my  childhood  departed  with  years, 
And  left  me  but  memory's  sunshiny  track — 

And  often,  full  often,  my  eyes  fill  with  tears, 
To  think  of  the  days  that  will  never  come  back, 
Never,  0  never  ! — they  will  never  come  back  ! 


"£ 


43  TO   THE   CRITICS, 


€n  %  fltitia. 

Ye  critics  who  review  my  verse 

I  pray  you  first  attend, 
A  motto  I  would  fain  rehearse, 

Before  my  Book  I  end. 
A  saying  'tis  of  Walter  Scott's, 

(No  insult  I'm  intending) 
But,  "  Tinkers  when  they  can't  make  pots, 

Too  often  take  to  mending  !" 

O  let  my  little  Book  alone, 

Of  censure  pray  be  sparing  ! 
Its  many  faults  I  frankly  own — 

'Tis  not  for  fame  I'm  caring, — 
That  saying  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 

Will  just  do  for  my  ending — 
"  Ye  tinkers  when  ye  can't  make  pots, 

0  do  not  take  to  mending  !" 


THE    END- 


john   NICHOLS,  PRINTER,   MILTON  PRESS,   CHANDOS   STREET,  STRAND. 
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Deacidified  using  the  Bookkeeper  process. 
Neutralizing  agent:  Magnesium  Oxide 
Treatment  Date:  May  2009 
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